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by Hal Haney 

When I was 
a young boy liv- 
ing in Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania, I 
used to listen to 
two late night ra- 
dio programs that 
would crackle out 
of a portable ra- 
dio. I invariably 
hid under the covers since I was sup- 
posed to be asleep by that time One 
was called "The Hermit" and opened 
with howling hounds. The other was 
I love .i Mystery" which opened with 
a pipe organ arrangement of "Valse 
triste" by Sibelius. I lived every shud- 
der) moment oi these talcs of mystery 
and horror even though the signal from 
K.D.K.A. Pittsburgh would often fade 
to the faintest whisper and I would 
have to hold my breath and put my car 
ver\ close to the speaker to hear the 
solution to the mystery, or the teaser 
for the next program. I was always 
impressed when the narrator would an- 
nounce "You have just heard episode 
13, | hapter 10 of Book 19 written by 
Carleton E. Morse", or some such in- 
dication of a vast work. 

All of this is a rather round about 

waj ot introducing the current copy 
Of THE HARPSICHORD which is is- 
sue 4. \olume VI. Book II. The rather 

unusual designation of a Book as De- 

ing three volumes was arrived at as a 

matter of necessity as much as any 

^ we could not find a to* 
which would hold more than 12 sue 

of the magazine so we £•-£ 

12 issue division as a Book.- a 
has been fully indexed and to -*£ 

■ table to all members **» 

charge. Book 11 is -owM-; 

and i, is hoped thai it will be reaoy 
vou by mi '.-summer. This scecmd _ 
dex will be sen, to all members wi 

out charge. „,hf»rships 

About 90% of our members!-? 
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expire with this issue of the magazine 
and I do hope you will want to renew. 
We are still struggling along and the 
loss of even one membei is keenly felt. 
It is not financially possible to send 
out individual statements to everyone, 
but if there is a pink notice and a re- 
turn envelope in this isue, I do sin- 
cerely hope you will write a check for 
your dues (still SS U.S. and $9 non- 
U.S.) and send it to us today if pos- 
sible. 

Postage rates are going up again 
and the cost o\' paper is astronomical, 
when it is available. If it were not for 
our loyal and generous contributing 
members we would have to raise OUf 
member rates and since many of our 
members are struggling students, that 
is the last thing wc want to (\o. I'm 
sure the entire membership expresses 
thanks and appreciation to 6 new ( on- 
tributing Members. 

While space limitations do not 
permit publishing information on the 
recitals, concerts, etc. of our members, 
it is always a pleasure to announce re- 
cordings which are available to add to 
your library of harpsichord music. 
Some of these recordings are made and 
sold by companys which are not na- 
tionally promoted and are not always 
available in ;ill music stores. A num- 
ber of these recordings have been 
fought to my attention and I would 
»ke to share them with yon 

I received a letter from John 
W ntc, Producer lor a new classical 
record companj called Delos. Their 
Wis to present "truly exciting artists 
°n recordings of superior craftsman- 



ship and 



engineering". One of their 



P releases is Volurr 
Oftas played by Malcolm Hamilton. 



(Vol, 



. """' ^. No. 2, 72) Soon to be 
J** « the Handel Suites in 1) 
or and G minor also played by 

DEL k Thc fi '" sl record ,s numbc ^ 

v.,.., 32! und ir not available at 



y 0l| , " ■"" uvitiwiiMC ill 

fro m ° rCC ° rd St0rc can bc oldcrctl 
the -1 Unfortuni »tcly, I do not hi 



90272. 



P : l . C,fic Palisades, California 



ive 
ngs 



C, ^ l0S Records ' 855 Via dc la 

9(12' 

fetecf h° e ° f 3ny °' lhc recordin 88 

CedTh" XVm Ncil R0b ^S Has 

those wonderful Soler Sona- 
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tas: A Minor, C Minor, D Flat Major, 
B Flat Major, and C Major, as well as 
four sonatas and two toccatas by 
(arlos Seixas on Genesis Recording 
GS 1007. This recording is available 
through Genesis Records, Inc., 225 
Santa Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, 
California 90401. 

Claude Jean Chiasson records for 
Lyrichord Discs, Inc., 464 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. His re- 
cording "French Masters of the Harp- 
sichord" has just been rereleased. 
Member Harold Chaney records for 
Composers Recordings, Inc., 170 West 
74th Street, New York, N. Y. 10023. 
His latest recording is "Sonata for 
Harpsichord" which was written es- 
pecially for him by Nicolas Roussakis. 
This is very contemporary music which 
Harold plays with great ease. The So- 
nata is based on a set from a list of 
eleven-interval twelve-tone rows ob- 
tained through the use of a computer. 
The set consists of two hexachords of 
which one is the retrograde of the tri- 
tonc transposition of the other. All the 
pitches and rhythms of the sonata are 
derived from this set. The pitches, 
moreover, arc disposed symmetrically 
around the axis B Natural and C. In 
German, these notes are called H and 
C which are Harold's initials and a 
contraction of HarpsiChord and Hexa- 
Chord. Harold plays his 2-manual 
Maendler-Schramm and the record 
number is CRI SD 255. 

Active member Hilda Jonas has just 
completed three albums of music by 
Johano Sebastian Bach which are 
available on the Educo label. Number 
3078 contains thc Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue, Toccata in C minor and 
Partita I, B flat major. This is one of 
my favorites since she has interpreted 
the Chromatic Fantasia using the 
chords, which are usually played as 
arpeggios, as a basis for improvisation. 
Her recording 3079 includes the 18 
Short Preludes, Duet in F major and 
Fantasias in C and G minor. Some of 
these are rarely found on records. The 
third in the series 3080 contains the C 
minor Fantasia, Italian Concerto, G 
major Adagio, E minor Duet and thc 
B flat major Capriccio. If you can not 
(Continued on page 9) 



Finger Over 

Versus 
Thumb Under 



by David J. Way 

Editors Note: David Way, owner of 
Zuckermann Harpsichords, New York 
is the man responsible for the tremen- 
dous changes which have taken place 
in the Zuckerman harpsichord kits 
during the last few years. His Flemish 
III kit is based on extensive studies 
of early instruments and brings a 
really good instrument within the price 
range of the average musician or 
student. Mr. Way's research has in- 
cluded many phases of early music 
and musical instruments. This article 
relates to his work in both early 
fingering and early keyboard design. 
It is published here for the first time. 
Almost all of us in love with the 
harpsichord began on the piano, and 
the piano imposes upon the hand a 
certain technique. Wc all learned, or 
tried to learn, how to do it. Endless 
scales up and down the keyboard in 
every key, accenting every other note. 
every third note, in groups of four. 
The hand thrown over the thumb, or 
the thumb thrown under the band 
every key signature there was a 
correct finger for each note on the 
keyboard. Arpeggios were built up the 
same way, thumb under or the hand 

over. 

Is there, after all, any other way 
to manage the keyboard? Is not this 
use of the thumb as the pivot for the 
hand a great advance in keyboard 
technique over the quaint e.ghtecnth- 
century neglect of the thumb and 
emphasis on the fingers-even go«r 
and "bad'" fingers':' Could anyth.ng bc 
more ridiculous than s. *» 

fingered 2-3-2-3-2-3. instead of 
3-1-2-3-4? And cannot we towte 
Bach as favoring a greater us, 
thumb, and a single little p*** 
Rameau which is & 

showing that the greatest master of 



as 
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the eighteenth century were reaching 
toward our modern fingering? 

Given the shape of the piano 
keyboard and the amount of energy 
that must be put into it, the thumb 
under technique is the only one 
that works. "Finger-over-finger" just 
doesn't allow you to play scale pas- 
sages cleanly, and indeed will break 
your knuckles. 

The nineteenth century was 
characterized by a great faith in 
"progress". Every day in every way 
everything was becoming better and 
better. Man was advancing on all 
frontiers, throwing off the chains 01 
the dead past, conquering new worlds, 
becoming more humane, more civilized. 
Science was relieving man of ancient 
drudgery and superstition. Political 
institutions were being perfected, and 
missionaries and colonialists were 
teaching the heathen. Nobody doubted 
that man was himself perfectable, and 
that given a little more time the mil- 
lenium would indeed arrive. 

And of course music shared in 
this progress. Nobody doubted that 
Beethoven was the greatest composer 
the world had ever seen, that putting 
long necks on Stradivarius fiddles 
improved them, that the piano was 
a much "better" musical instrument 
than the harpsichord, and that "mod- 
ern" technique at the keyboard repre- 
sented a logical and necessary "ad- 
vance" over the quaint ways of the 
eighteenth century. 

When the harpsichord was re- 
vived in the early twentieth century, 
it was not only logical but necessary 
that the harpsichord be given the 
advantage of all the nineteenth century 
had learned about piano making. If 
the funny old instrument was to make 
its way at all, it would have to have 
a modern piano keyboard — and 
heavy frames and heavy strings and 
cast .ron plates and all the rest of it. 
And of course the harpsichord would 
be played with piano technique — 
was anything else conceivable? 

The twentieth century is involved 
•n one long hangover from the heady 
intoxication of the nineteenth-century 
belief in "progress." Man turned out 
not only not to be "perfectable", but 
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Key dip 

Weight to start key in motion 

Length of head 

Length of sharp 

Depth of keyboard 



at least as savage as he ever was 
The automobile dispensed with the 
horse and all that manure on the 
streets — and strangles us with fumes 
and lead poisoning. Parliamcnatry 
democracy works some of the time 
in some places, but has a bad record 
as an export item. The production 
line turns out goods in an endless 
stream, but drives the workers crazy. 
And as for music — well nobody any 
more believes that "progress" can be 
demonstrated by ranking up the com- 
posers in chronological order. As the 
nineteenth century recedes, its music 
takes a less dominating position in 
relation to the whole stream of West- 
ern music, and contempt for earlier 
music lessens. 

Fewer people take their regular 
bath in Wagner nowadays, and the 
revival of the older music is in full 
swing. Nineteenth-century music slill 
dominates the larger symphony orches- 
tras and opera companies — •'society", 
which supports these institutions, is 
of course the most conservative seg- 
ment of the population. But record 
catalogues now show a majority of 
baroque and older music among the 
discs in stock. In the free market 
place, away from the hot-house of 
the large, artificially supported insti- 
tutions, baroque is where it's at, if 
you are speaking of classical music. 
And earlier music as fast as it can 
be dug out of the archives. 

Fernando Valenti said in a recent 
article that the performing artist must 
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5/16 inch 3/8 inch 

1/2 ounce 2 ounces 

1 1/2 inches 2 inches 

2 7/8 inches 3 1/2 inches 
4 1/2 inches 5 1/2 inches 



derive from his immediate environ- 
ment. He learns to play from someone 
who learned to play. The instrument 
builder can step back to the eigh- 
teenth-century model and make a 
direct connection with the builder of 
that time. The performer must use 
the technique demanded by the instru- 
ment under his hands, and if he is 
to explore forgotten techniques at the 
keyboard with anything else but scorn, 
we niusi give him the keyboard that 
went with the technique. 

The above table contrasts the 
shape of the typical eighteenth-century 
harpsichord keyboard with that of 
the piano: 

I he sharp stands, on the average, 
a sixteenth oi an inch lower on the 
harpsichord. And typically the top of 
the sharp is broader on a harpsichord 
than on the piano. The octave span 
of a harpsichord keyboard runs from 
6 i 4 inches to 6 5/8 inches, and since 

harpsichord music does not double on 
Ih , octave, .his had very little to do 

with technique. 

, n comparing these two configura- 
tions, some things become obvious. 
You will be at an extreme disadvn- 

t ag e playing ^f«°*°* yo u 
harpsichord keyboard. Un,c ®. > 

crunch your fingers i".**** 
tips will hit the nameboard m P a« e 

with parallel octaves, ana 
chord P passagcs will be almos m ^ 
sible - there just isn't enough ^ 

come up on the sharp. Well, 
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n0 loss for the harpsichordist since 
octave chord passages arc extremely 
rare in the harpsichord literature. 

But you will also notice that the 
modern improved method of dealing 
with scale and arpeggio passages are 
uncomfortable. II you are playing on 
the naturals, the head is just too short 
for "thumb under" technique. The 
thumb cannot be the pivot for the 
hand, since it tends to fall off the 
front of the keyboard. 

There are othci differences. The 
lower height of the sharp makes for 
less security in octave passages. The 
wider sharps, and in some cases nar- 
rower octave, make il all but impos- 
sible to get your lingers between the 
sharps in playing lull octave chords. 

One can easily see why the key- 
board went through a considerable 
change between 1775 and 1850. The 
heads were lengthened out. The sharps 
were made higher and narrower, and 
lengthened. The key dip was increased, 
although probably for mechanical 
rather than pianistic technique con- 
siderations. The changes in the key- 
board and the parallel changes in 
technique were all made necessary by 
the new music, which was no longer 
primarily contrapuntal but rather 
chordal. 

Have we not therefore succeeded 
to making a case for the harpsichord 
wit h a piano keyboard? Many modern 
harpsichordists from Landowska to 
G 'enn Gould would think so, and 
G 'enn Gould has always been particu- 
H outspoken in wanting his harpsi- 
c hord to have a piano keyboard. He 
P ,a ys on both instruments, and does 
n °t want to change his technique, 
wh 'ch probably condemns him to play 
0n ; >n inferior harpsichord — are there 
1% good harpsichords with piano 
keyboards? 

Is it cussedness, or archaizing 

abl T 6 ' lhat has causcd al1 res P ect " 
th le harpsichord builders to return to 

e dimensions of the eightecnth- 

n ^ry keyboard? Perhaps one can 

bad a ° aSe f ° r puttin 8 short necks 

blatr f ' dd,CS (it sl °P s ,hcm from 

tei*- 8, and rcslorcs thcm to the 

f > erh'a nthCy WCre dcsi S ncd to take) 
P s the revived baroque organ 
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in place of the wonderful mellifluous 
and muddy aromatic kind does speak 
counterpoint more clearly. Perhaps it 
was wrong to change Scarlatti's 
gopleando clusters of notes into pretty 
chords. But when you change the 
harpsichord keyboard back to the 
dimensions of the eighteenth-century, 
aren't you giving up a positive, pro- 
gressive musical advantage? Is there 
a single harpsichordist of note that 
does not use a compromise technique? 
Does anybody really understand how 
the harpsichord was played in the 
eighteenth century? 

Argument from the documents is 
difficult. What everybody knows does 
not have to be written down. We have 
suggested fingerings that seem strange 
to us, and that are almost impossible 
on a piano keyboard. We have men- 
tion of "strong" and "weak" or "good" 
and "bad" fingers. We have sugges- 
tions that if the thumb is there and 
handy, there is no harm in using it. 
If what is written about modern piano 
technique is surveyed in two hundred 
years there will be little enough found 
about pivoting on the thumb, ft is 
something that everybody "knows." 

But eighteenth-century harpsi- 
chord technique can be understood — 
if you are sitting at a harpsichord 
keyboard. 

The first thing to understand is 
that even though a passage is fingered 
2-3-2-3- or 3-4-3-4, no finger climbs 
over top of any other. This manifest 
absurdity is called upon to prove that 
the old technique was unreasonable 
and forced. What actually happens is 
that, by turning the axis of the hand 
slightly, the fingers "walk" up and 
down the keyboard, and no finger h 

to climb over any other But this 
walking of the fingers won't work on 

Z deep dip of the piano keys, nor 
^ntheWrs climb up over t^e high 

sharp , Pianos require that the ax. 
of the hand remain parallel to the 
£1 of the keys; the fingers mus fit 
«o the keys like two combs meshing 

S£ for ****£&£ 
your knuckles skinned The ^ h 

dip of the harpsichord *eynu 
lh ^„wcr sharp, pu.s no * on 

turning the axis of tne no 



angle to the keys. 

Harpsichord music is essentially 
of two lines, two voices. When Bach 
wants more voices, he needs : 
fingers, so he says to use the thumb. 
Much harpsichord music can be played 
almost without thumbs. If the hand is 
turned slightly, a finger is always 
closer to a finger than the thumb. But 
there is no law against using the thumb 
if it is indeed the handiest digit. 

The fingers arc unequal, and the 
third finger is longer than the second 
or fourth. The fourth finger is usually 
weaker and less agile than the other 
three. It is good musicianship to finger 
a passage so that the pulse or accent 
falls on the stronger, more 
fingers. And good musicians paid 
attention to this. Poorer musicians 
carried it to excess, fingering pai 
for "good" and "bad" fingers where 
it did not make sense. Rameau fingers 
a simple passage 1 -2-3-4-5-4-3-2- 1-. 
which says, "Play it naturally 
falls under the hand and don't go 
looking for anything fane) So much 
for Ramcau's prefiguration 
vanced nineteenth-century technique 

In playing harpsichord mus;. 
a correct harpsichord keyboard, tl 
is never any need to pl^ pal 

octave pa 

are not needed. There is never any 
need to flop the hand over the ihuml 
or jerk the thumb under the hand, ft 
the shorter heads are no. a disadvan- 
tage No knuckles get skinned when 
th e fingers ait walked up and down 
the keyboard in scale and arpe»o 

passages, and since this is the c 
way to play, you might as we- And 

sorting out the lingers for the good 

ndbL ones gives shape and phr^ng 

t0 a passage almos. without havmg to 

think about it. so that's not such a 

dumb idea. 

,, is „„* obvious *« J" 
chord builders »ho «•« ha-pa- 
ho d Aboard* .0 .ho im.««« « 

*- • vour st 

play Baroque ^ YoA 

• uritl^n 



written. 
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Method for Tuning Harpsichords 
in Equal Temperament 



h <^ ^ / '• (/ uiiin oL' v5eeion, 3owa Stale If, 



Some years ago I built a harpsi- 
chord from a kit, christened it the "111 
Tempered Clavier," and settled down 
to playing and keeping it in tune. Af- 
ter experimenting with several tuning 
schemes and methods 6 - 78 I discovered 
.1 method of tuning in equal tempera- 
ment which eliminates the counting of 
beats and otherwise fussing with nar- 
rowing fifths and widening fourths 
when setting the temperament. It is, 
however, necessary to be able to hear 
beats in order to distinguish between 
a sound free of beats and a sound in 
which beats are present. In this me- 
thod, intervals of a fourth and a fifth 
et simultaneously, as follows: 

1- Use a tuning fork to set "A 
440.'" Pull the note to slightly above 
pitch, and then slowly release the ten- 
sion on the string until the beats dis- 
appear. Remove the hand from the 
wrench when testing the pitch. 

2. Tunc all A naturals in the 
rank as perfect octaves of the refer- 
ence "A 440." 

3. Sound a' (the A below middle 
O. d and a" together. Pull d' to 
•slightly above pitch, and then slowly 
release the tension on the string until 
the sound of all three notes played to- 
gether is just free of beats. 

4- Tune all of the D naturals on 
the rank as perfect octaves of the ref- 
erence d\ 

5. Following the schedule shown 

nl«,blcl, continue tuning; when the 
s s e p has becn compIeted> th£ ^^ 

shou,d bctuncdinagoodapproxima- 
\ l Z ° f c ^ ual temperament. The Helm- 
< ' notation for pitch is used in 
Tables 1, 2, and 3. 

That's all there is to it. The meth- 
° d " rap ' d < C - * easily taught, and 



Table 1. Schedule for setting the scale in equal 
temprament. 



Set* 


between 


and then tune all 


d' 


a" 


and a" 


D naturals 


6 


d 


and d' 


G naturals 


c' 


g 


and g' 


C naturals 


f 


c 


and c' 


F naturals 


a'# 


f 


and f ' 


A sharps 


d'# 


a'# 


and a'*# 


D sharps 


eJt 


ii 


and d*# 


G sharps 


*•# 


e# 


and g*# 


C sharps 


tit 


c# 


and c*# 


F sharps 


b' 


f# 


and f '# 


B naturals 


e 


b 


and b a 


E naturals 


•First 


set all A naturals 


using a tuning fork. 
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gives equally good results when used 
to tune pianos (I have had ample op- 
portunity to try the method on sev- 
eral "student junkers"). Looking at the 
schedule, it will be at once noticed that 
in any group of three notes sounded 
simultaneously, the lowest note forms 
an interval of a fourth with the middle 
note, and the highest note forms an 
interval of a fifth with the middle note. 
By pulling the note being tuned to 
slightly above pitch and then releasing 
the tension until the beats just disap- 
pear, the natural tendency of the tuner 
will be to leave the fourth slightly wide 
and the fifth slightly narrow, especial- 
ly if the beats are weak or slow. For 
reasons which will become apparent 
later, as a practical matter slow beats 
can be inaudible to many listeners, 
and under certain technical conditions, 
slow beats can bz absent during the 
first seconds that a combination is 
sounded. During the initial period of 
volume decay, the beats will be masked 
by decay, and will appear later in the 
sound as the rate of decay diminishes, 
and the volume of the sound is dying 
away more slowly with time. 

Some comments and ideas will 



niverditi 



now be presented in order to show 
how this occurs and also give the 
reader an appreciation of the physical 
processes which take place when a 
harpsichord string is plucked. Musical 
instruments generate sound waves 
which in general can not be represent- 
ed by simple wave forms, such as sine 
of cosine waves. A single note will 
contain a strong fundamental fre- 
quency by which the pitch is identi- 
fied, and other harmonics which in- 
fluence the timbre. There are a num- 
ber of reference texts in which this 
fascinating subject is explored, and in 
some ;i ' J the presentation is not too 
technical for non-mathematicians. 

The harmonic composition of the 
sound produced by a harpsichord 
string is a strong function of the pluck- 
ing point. This can be readily demon- 
strated by plucking an undamped 
string with the corner of a matchbook 
cover at various points along the string. 
At the exact midpoint, the sound will 
be reminiscent of the sound of a stop- 
ped flute on the pipe organ. Moving 
the plucking point towards the nut will 
produce a more reedy sound which is 
due to the change in the harmonic 
composition of the sound. Close to the 
nut, the sound is very nasal. This is. 
of course, the plucking region for the 
"Hazard" which can be found on some 
large harpsichords. 

To produce beats, it is necessary 
to sound two notes having only slight- 
ly different frequencies. For sounds in 
which only two frequencies are sound- 
ed simultaneously, the number of beats 
which will occur per second can 
readily calculated by taking the di - 
ference of the two frequencies, r 
most intervals used to set temperarncn. 
the difference in fundamental ir 

/-r uu n 23 n will be on t nt 
quencies (Table 2 - • ) win ^ 
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order of 15 or 20 beats per second, 
which is too rapid to be audible. If 
the upper harmonics are sounded to- 
gether with the fundamental frequen- 
cies, however, it can be shown that for 
an interval of a fourth, the fourth har- 
monic of the lower note will nearly 
match the third harmonic of the upper 
note, producing beats which will be 
slow enough to be audible. Similarly, 
for notes comprising an interval of a 
fifth, the third harmonic of the lower 
note will have a frequency which near- 
ly matches the second harmonic of the 
upper note, again producing beats 
which will be slow enough to be audi- 
ble. The upper harmonics are simply 
integer multiples of the fundamental 
frequency; thus the third harmonic is 
calculated by multiplying the funda- 
mental frequency by three. Assum- 
ing that these pairs of harmonics 
are the main source of beats in in- 
tervals of fourths and fifths, the ex- 
pected number of beats per second 
were calculated for the intervals com- 
monly used in setting temperament, 
and are shown in Table 3. For the 
American Standard Pitch equal temp- 
ered scale, these beats will all be on 
•he order of one beat per second or 
less. The point here is that they will be 
slow. 

The phenomenon of beats can be 
Shown visu aUy by using a plot of the 
composite wave form of a sound as it 
Vanes m tj me. For a single note of 
instant volume, such as the sound 
Produced by a pipe organ, the result- 
it wave form would appear more or 
ess as shown in Fig. la (page 8). For 
a nvenience, the wave is represented 

alitv Sl r Ple S3W t00th ' aIth °ugh in re- 

plex Wh Shape W ° Uld be more com " 
Wna t is important here is the 
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Standard pt + ;v equencies in the American 
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130.81 
133.59 
146.83 
155.56 

185.00 

196.00 
207.65 
220.00 
233. 08 
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Frequency, cps 

246. 94 
261.63 
277.18 
293.66 
3U.13 
329.63 
3^9.23 
369.99 
392.00 
415.30 
440.00 
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shape of the envelope lines enclosing 
the wave form which are obtained by 
drawing a line along the tips of the 
waves. At any point, the distance from 
zero displacement to the envelope lines 
will be proportional to the volumn of 
the sound at that point in time. Thus, 
in Figure la, the envelope lines, drawn 
on the right half of the diagram show 
that the volumn of the sound is con- 
stant and unvarying. 

If beats are present, a wave form 
similar to that shown in Figure lb 
would result. The envelope lines con- 
taining the wave form show that the 
sound will vary in time, becoming al- 
ternately lound and soft. In Figure lb, 
the number of beats is about six per 
second. The shape of the envelope lines 
can be viewed more or less as links of 
sausage, so that if the wave form is 
available, the number of beats per sec- 
ond can be obtained by drawing in the 
envelope lines and counting the 'links 
of sausage' which occur every second. 

If the beats are slow, as for in- 
tervals of fourths and fifths in equal 
temperament, the envelope lines would 
have the appearance shown in Figure 
lc. Here the beats occur at the rate of 
approximately three every two seconds. 
Notice that the intensity of the beat 
will be dependent upon the difference 
between the maximum and minimum 
volume. If this difference is slight, the 
beats will be weak, and perhaps in- 
audible. If this difference is large, the 
beats will be more pronounced. 

Up to now, only sounds of con- 
stant volume have been considered. 
The sound of a plucked harpsichord 
string is not a constant volume, but 
decays away in time. The effects of 
volume decay on beats is shown in 
Figure 2. In the case of a sound free 
of beats (Figure 2a), the envelope 
lines will converge towards the zero 
displacement line, rapidly at first, and 
then more slowly. The sound would 
be initially loud, and would then die 
away; beats would not be observed at 
any point. The wave form shown in 
Figure 2b is similar to that shown in 
Figure lb, except that the sound is 
now produced under decaying condi- 
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tions. The envelope drawn as 

before, connecting the lips 0! the ■ 
peaks. The beats in this case would 
remain audible throughout the cK 
the decay effect would not mask 
maxima and minima of the envelope 
lines formed by the beats. 

When the beats are slow, the 
shape of the envelope lines under the 
condition of volume decay is shown m 
Figure 2c. Here the effect 
decay can be seen to mask the 
two beats. A listener would not be 
able to hear the first two beat 
but would be able to hear the beats 
beyond the third beat. In other 
the sound would be initially free of 
beats, but after a few seconds, b 
would appear, and perhaps appear to 
increase in speed. I have observed 
this phenomena many times when tun- 
ing my harpsichord. 

The prior discussion should 
a novice tuner some idea of what 
causes beats, and why they can appca 
to vary both in intensity and speed. 
The tuning method described here 
should eliminate the problem of setting 
pitch by using intervals of fourths and 

fifths and counting beats; the tuner 
need only be able to tell the difference 
between a sound which is free of btatt 
and a sound in which beats are present 

Before attempting meantone temper. 

„Yent however, it would seem ri 
ble to obtain an electronic tuner' 
nd match the pitch with pub shed 

tabulations' of fundamental beque- 
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Figure 1. v/ave envelopes under conditions of 
constant volume. 



cies for meantone temperament. I 
have tried to tune in meantone tempe- 
rament by counting beats, but have 
never been satisfied that I actually ob- 
tained a good approximation of this 
temperament. In general, however, it 
should be remembered that the use of 
electronics in tuning will lead to a 
scale in which the frequency of the 
fundamental will match the standard 
value exactly, but this may not yield 
the best sound. Ideally, one should 
study under a master builder. All harp- 
sichords will differ slightly in the 
harmonic composition of the notes 
produced, and in tuning, these dif- 
ferences would be accounted for by 
very slight adjustments which could be 
taught only by a very experienced 
person. 

Dr. Justin L. Beeson 
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Harpsichordist Joyce Rowlings 



(Continued from page 19) 
JOYCE RAWLINGS: Yes I do. As 
a matter of fact, the six students whom 
I had selected to participate in this 
work have all bought harpsichords! My 
students are very excited indeed. I 
have no difficulty in teaching the bar- 
oque music at all. I always tell them 
that when they really know a work 
and play it well, they may then play 
on the double ended harpsichord. Us- 
ually it takes one one week and their 
work is absolutely perfect. 

Another thing I find interesting 
in teaching involves the two manuals. 
And this is most striking. The inde- 
pendence of the hands is developed 
very rapidly when the hands work on 
different keyboards at the same time. 
This, of course, is not at all possible 
on a piano. On a double manual in- 
strument the fact that the concentra- 
tion must be increased really aids in 
the development of the ambidexterous 
qualities in everybody. It is innate in 
all of us but it must be developed. 
Organists, of course, have always had 
this, but it is not developed on the 
riano at all. I think this is a factor in 
aching which should not be over- 
looked. 

HANEY: Do you believe there is 
enough double harpsichord literature 
to keep the instrument in use or are 
'ou going to have to resort to pro- 
gramming single harpsichord numbers 
is well? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: No. We are 
both highly trained musicians so it is 
very easy for us to arrange for it and 
since my partner is also an organist he 
has a great deal of organ literature 
which was written for two instruments, 
fact, the great hit of the show, 
which I forgot to mention, was the D 
Minor toccata and fugue for organ by 
Bach, the big one. We finished the 
Program with this, before we did the 
r humba encore, and this is simply 
overwhelming as far as an audience 
>s concerned. It is very well known, of 
course, but we make the arrangements 
ourselves. There is plenty of litera- 
' e. After all there was a time when 



many composers were writing for two 
organs. In many of the churches there 
was an organ at either end of the 
church and there is a tremendous 
amount of literature for these instru- 
ments. Also, much of the two piano 
literature can be played on two harp- 
sichords, as long as it is not too 
heavy. The harmonic heaviness is not 
suitable. One must cut down a good 
deal of it or it becomes rather clumsy. 
Obviously the line music is far better 
for the harpsichord than the homo- 
phonic music. But then if you under- 



stand arranging, and you understand 
your instrument, there is no difficulty. 
Then, too, part of the enjoyment of it 
is the challenge which presents 
when it comes to arranging music for 
the double ended harpsichord. 

Quite honestly. 1 believe there is 
plenty of material for the double end- 
ed harpsichord, and while we will 
never be able to play it all, we arc 
looking forward to exploring as much 
of it, and presenting as much of it 
to the public, as our time and en 
will permit. ^ 



GO FOR BAROQUE 
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(Continued from page 3) 
find these recordings in your local 
shop, write to Educo Records, P. O. 
Box 3006, Ventura, California 93003. 
The above recordings cover a wide 
selection of playing styles and musical 
periods and it would be wise to expand 
your range of musical interests by 
adding them all to your collection. 

I don't usually talk about future 
issues of The Harpsichord but I have 
to give you some hints on Volume VII, 
No. 1. I've looked forward to publish- 
ing the next issue for a long, long time. 
Actually I started planning it seven 
years ago when we were just getung 
started. The name Landowska has al- 
ways been associated with the harpsi- 
chord and much has been written 
about this artist who was the most 
brilliant light the 20th Century harp- 
sichord world has ever known. One 
can question her instrument, one can 

question her style of playing but no 
L can question the fact that ,ny 

woman was a musical giant and that 
The was responsible for the beginning 
oftheharps'chordrevivahlnniostof 

tl c article! ,1 have read, the writer a- 
ways seemed rather distant to Und- 

screen between the author and the per 
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best? Who had been with her during 
those horrifying war years? Who had 
traveled with her on those famous 
tours and had shared her SUCCt 
as well as her sorrows? Only one per- 
son, Denise Restout. While Miss Re- 
stout has given the world much ol 
what Landowska wrote, she has gj 
us little about Landowska. And even 
less about Denise Restout. 

I waited a number of years until 
The Harpsichord was well establi 
before I contacted Miss Restoul with 
the request to do a long interview 
covering the lives of both Landowska 
and Restout. I was overjoyed when she 

accepted. 

A few months later I was intro- 
duced to Landowska through the 
iniscences and experiences ol Demse 
Restout. I spent the better part of a 
day in Landowska's house in Lake- 
view Connecticut. It was an experi- 
ence I will never forget and one I want 
very much to share with you. This 
visit is the heart of the next issue. It 
covers the last 26 years of Uuw 
ska's life and career and conta.ns much 
information never before printed It 
would take volumes to cover either 
Landowska or Restout and yet I have 
foolishly tried to present the to 
both of them on the preciously fe» 
pages of The Harpsichord. White my 
efforts are feeble, perhaps the,, m- 

spire someone else to write the I 

which should be written about these 
two remarkable art: " L " 
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F the nearly two dozen instru- 
ments illustrated and described in de- 
tail in past issues of this journal, this 
Sabathil instrument must certainly ap- 
pear to be the most unique, the biggest 
and contain the largest number of 
strings. Actually the Johannes Brow- 
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dozen instru- 
scribed in de- 
; journal, this 

certainly ap- 
le, the biggest 
t number of 
lannes Brow- 
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man instrument described by Bjarne 
Dahl in Volume II, No. 1 is almost 
two feet longer. The Challis harpsi- 
chord shown in Volume II, No. 3 has 
two more choirs of strings and trie 
folding harpsichord of Christianus 
Nonnemaker shown in Volume I, No. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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inly be | i the 

unique instrument wc has 

land. 

11 ■■ our comparisons .ire in 

error comparing three instru- 

mcnt <• ;»nd built by three dif- 

ferent craftsmen in three different time 
period* and trying to compare them 
with one instrument, built by one 
craftsman during the p 

1 mparc this one instru- 

ment »'th any other one instrument 
aom ace. wc must certainly 

recognize that it is the largest, most 
unique and most versatile harpsichord 
now being played. 

- •« has four manuals, two 
at each end of the body, one must rec- 
ognize that fa » not simply two large 
harpsichord* joined together It is one 
instrument The production of sound 
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Sfcurd J. v,l..,ii,i| .,r his rcmarkabl. instrument. 



• from separate sets of strings (as 
case with the usual instrument) 

Of these choirs of strings sets the 
same soundboard in motion 
only one soundboard. While sonic ear- 
ly builders and one or two contemp- 

builders. place the 16' on a sep- 

soundboard. this instrument has 
111 eight choirs of strings moving one 
very large soundboard. 

This instrument is not a curious 

Iment, tried and abandoned by 
some early builder, but a contempo- 

Mrumcnt. commissioned b. 

nporary harpsichordists and built 
by a contemporary ma I 

Phssically this instrument is a 

show stopper to anyone who is the 

slightest bit familiar with the usual 

ichord shape. First off. it has no 

bent side. Admittedly there arc a i 



number of harpsichords in the world, 
both old ami new, which do not have 
bent sides, but this instrument has no 
check board as well. Or upon con- 
templation, one could as easily 
1 cheek board' Its two ikfc 
parallel and measure ten feet from end 
to end. That, in itself, could 
most harpsichordists or builders to 
stop in their tracks. 

i this instrument is opened 
wc discover four keyboards, liven on 
a pipe organ four keyboards is consid- 
ered to be a larger than average in- 
strument, but on B harpsichord there 
have been no contemporary in- 
struments brought to our attention 
with three keyboards, let alone four, 
must, in tin recognize 

Challis, Her/ and other builders who 
arc making double manual instruments 
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placed over a third pedal instrument. 
Technically they must be considered 
two harpsichords conveniently posi- 
tioned so they may be played as one 
instrument by one artist.) 

When Sigurd J. Sabathil was 
asekd about this unique instrument he 
replied: "The idea of the double-ended 
harpsichord has fascinated me for 
years and the more I thought about it, 
the more I could see its particular ad- 
vantages. Alter turning it over and 
over in my mind, I set to work about 
two years ago. It was finally finished 
at the end of 1 972 after some prod- 
ding by friends and musicians. 

"To my knowledge, it is the only 
instrument of its kind in the world to- 
day. The idea itself is not so new, how- 
ever. Hans Rucker, the famed Flemish 
harpsichord maker built an instru- 
ment that has a harpsichord at one end 
and a spinet on the other end with the 
keyboard at the side. I am sure the 
Ruckers have built other similar in- 
struments. There is the French maker 
Philipe Denise who apparently built a 
double-ended harpsichord. A German 
maker built an instrument that was a 
harpsichord at one end and a piano- 
forte on the other. I wonder how this 
combination must have sounded?" 

When qeustioned as to the vari- 
ous advantages of the instrument, he 
replied: "The two ends of the instru- 
ment are completely independent from 
each other, as if two separate instru- 
ments were built into one case. How- 
ever, the strings resonate from one 
sounding board, and this is the most 
important feature acoustically; the vi- 
brations from either instrument can 
cross over into the soundboard area of 
the other instrument, allowing a meld- 
ln g of overtones, a reinforcement of 
volume and free flow of sympathetic 
vibrations between the two instru- 
ments. This produces a very striking 
musical effect which can not be 
achieved with two separate harpsi- 
chords. A further advantage is that 
the players face each other, which al- 
laws a new harmon yand unity of 
rhythm, tempo and phrasing. Even 
without looking at each other, two 
players "see" each other's movements 
and thus can harmonize much better. 
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A final adjustment is made before a recital. 



The last advantage, perhaps the most 
unimportant, is that you have to move 
only one harpsichord when normally 
you have to move two. I often wonder 



what Bach and Handel would have 
thought of the idea of a double-ended 
harpsichord? I'd like to think they 
would have been delighted." r^\ 
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Harpsichordist Joyce Rawlings 




Joyce Rawlings and Robert Veyron-Lacroix at the harpsichord 



When I first met Joyce Rawlings 
1 did not know she was the artist who 
had commissioned Sigurd Sabathil to 
design and build the double ended 
harpsichord featured in this issue. I 
first saw her as she entered an anti- 
quated 12-passenger stretch limo in 
which I was already seated. It was a 
very hot and humid day in New Jersey 
and the limo was not airconditioned. 
Being a desert and mountain boy I 
was especially uncomfortable with' the 
unusual weather, but became more so 
OS the car filled shoulder to hip with 
other hot, perspiring passengers. 

The occasion was my trip to the 
Westminster Choir College Harpsi- 
chord Festival at Princeton and since 
the bus stopped many other places 
along the way, I didn't know where 
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the other passengers were going or 
what their interests were. Four or five 
men knew each other and their con- 
versation indicated they were going 
to some convention. Computers, I 
think. 

We lumbered along the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike in the stench of oil re- 
fineries and through intermittent tor- 
rents of rain which did nothing to al- 
leviate the heat. 

One woman seemed to stand out 
from the crowd and she remained calm 
and quiet through it all, including an 
interminable wait in a long line to get 
gas at a station limiting the quantity 
of gas. This seemed curious to me since 
at that very moment we were sur- 
rounded by gas refineries working 
around the clock. 



As the various convention types 
were dropped at motels and resorts 
along the way, I saw Joyce Rawlings 
turn to her seat mates and say in a 
quiet British accent "I am going to 
Westminster Choir College. Do you 
know where I get off?" "1 think it's 
at the Nassau Inn in Princeton" some- 
one said. "You can take a cab from 
there." 

There were only four passengers 
left when we finally got to Princeton. 
Mrs. Rawlings and I were two of them. 
I introduced myself and said I too 
was going to Westminster and if she 
did not have previous arrangements I 
would be happy to have her accom- 
pany me in a cab. 

She accepted my invitation and 
while I went into the hotel to call for 
a cab, she stood by our luggage in 
the protective entrance to the Inn. 
Four cab companies said they could 
not pick us up, but the fifth said they 
could be by in half an hour or so. 

During that "half an hour or so" 
wait, I learned about the double ended 
harpsichord and something of the 
charm of this quiet and rather shy 
artist who has made music her life. 
In the days to follow, we were to share 
many long conversations and happy 
experiences together. One of these con- 
versations took place in a sitting room 
in the Administration Building of the 
college and it was so enjoyable for me, 
I thought you would like to hear it. 
Her delightful speech indicated that 
she was not from the United States 
or Canada so I asked her about it. 

HANEY: Your accent would indicate 
that you are from England, is that cor- 
rect? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: Yes. I came 
from the town of Blackburn located 
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in the northern part of England. I won 
a scholarship at the Royal Academy 
of Music which is the mecca. Either 
the Royal College or the Royal Acad- 
emy and I selected the Royal Acad- 
emy as I had a choice. While there I 
studied under such people as Percy 
Waller and Harold Craxton. Professor 
Craxton was widely known as the most 
able pianoforte: accompanist in the 
concert-rooms of London and his re- 
citals of early English keyboard music, 
both English and foreign, have made 
a definite and important contribution 
to the revival of early music. I studied 
piano with Waller and Craxton. Our 
chamber music was under the direc- 
tion of Dame Myra Hess. 

HANEY : When you went to the Roy- 
al Academy had you, at that time, any 
thought of a career as a performing 

artist? 

JOYCE RAWL1NGS: That is a rather 
difficult question. Yes, I think so, yet 
I was also always interested in teach- 
ing music as well. Even at that early 
age. I had planned to do a mixed pro- 
gram. I really wished to do as I had 
seen my teacher in that same city do. 
1 wished to be an artist-teacher. That 
was my main interest. Which I have 
now fulfilled. 

HANEY: After you graduated were 
you able to start your career? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: Yes. I was then 
invited to come to Canada to be on 
the faculty of McGill University. It 
seemed a very long way to go, but 
1 decided to go. So I took the boat and 
sailed across to unknown shores by 
myself. I arrived in September and 
started teaching immediately. I stayed 
' there teaching for ten years. I was 
primarily teaching piano but I had 
great interest in pedagogy, harmony, 
composition, counterpoint since I was 
very well trained in those fields. 

HANEY: Why did you stop teaching 
Qt the university? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: Well, I was 
Playing a concert and one of the mem- 
bers of the audience was a lady who 
had a deep interest in music and 
owned a excellent concert Steinway pi- 



ano. After the concert, she asked me 
to repeat the performance at her home 
the following evening. I accepted the 
invitation and one of her guests was 
her nephew. We met at that private 
concert and we were married six weeks 
later. 

We did a great deal of traveling 
while my husband did historical re- 
search and then we returned to Mont- 
real where I settled down and raised 
four children. At that time I kept on 
with some music, as much as I had 
time for, but never left it, of course. 
Gradually as the children went to 
school I took up a lot of chamber 
music and some engagements. 

HANEY: Can you recall when the 
harpsichord entered your realm of con- 
sciousness? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: I was very in- 
terested in the harpsichord because of 
a recorder group I played with. One 
of the members of this group had a 
harpsichord so I was able to play it. 
My interest grew and developed as 
time passed. I decided that I wanted 
a harpsichord. I had seen Mr. Sab- 
athil's advertisement in the New York- 
er magazine, so I wrote to him. Event- 
ually my husband retired and we 
moved to Vancouver and within two 
days after we arrived, I had a meeting 
with Mr. Sabathil. I looked around 
his shop and decided that I had to 
have a Sabathil instrument. I did not 
at that time know exactly what type 
instrument I wanted, but the answer 
to this question came from someone 
I was yet to meet. 

A friend of mine, who was in 
the recorder society in Montreal went 
to a recorder workshop in Sienna. 
Italy. She was quite lonesome due to 
the fact that I was going to Vancouver 
but we had decided to make the move. 
While she was in Sienna she met an- 
other recorder player who lived in 
West Vancouver. She mentioned to he 
that she had a friend who ha just 
m oved to West Vancouver and sug- 
gested that she look me up. So sM 
did and we communicated dunng the 

fall. 

When she saw my two Stc.nw ,v 
grands she said that she had . taead. 



Don Stagg, who also had two grands 
and was looking for a duo piano part- 
ner. She suggested that we invite him 
to the house. 

We were supposed to be working 
on a Bach sonata when he came in 
with a stack of music under one arm 
and sat down. He had been looking 
for a duo partner during the past four 
years of residence in Vancouver but 
had not been successful. 

He handed me the Mozart E 
Flat Concerto so I sat down and 
played it right through at the speed 
of light and when I was finished he 
said, "My God, it's true, she really 
can play". Then we played all the 
music he had brought and all the 
music I had for the next three hours 
and the poor recorder player sat there 
with her recorder on her knees and 
never had a chance to play. This was 
just a natural empathy we had. We 
seemed to have some kind of telepathic 
communication because right from the 
very start we were able to communi- 
cate and we had never met or played 
together before. 

Don had seen the Plcyel double 
ended piano in France and thought 
that it was a good idea and it should 
be applied to a contemporary harpsi- 
chord and between us we persuaded 
Sigurd to build it. 
HANEY: Had either of you 
playing harpsichord before this time:' 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: He had pi 
harpsichord and since he was also an 
organist this was a big help. I bcl 
organists are really the Brsl people to 
turn to the harpsichord. What I didn t 
know about registration, pedal stops 
and so forth, he did and so it worked 

out beautifluly. 

After Don had seen the Pleyel in- 
strument we looked it up in the 
Historical Pianos and the PteOO »n- 
ers' Journal and there b 1 spec.al 

tetrad* of it ,n there. We ■£* « 
p k .ve.anc..he,simp.yMdusht^ 

instrument was made ml 89 1 J 

, ic ve, but they did make *• 

■ L i mmI it was 

ska hnrps.chord and it ** 

to l|s a , a certain price. They P« • 
nrt hfctoric information Oi the douNc 
I instrument at all. 
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HANEY: When you went to Sabathil, 
what was his reaction when you asked 
him to build such an instrument? 



JOYCE RAWLINGS: He was very 
interested but his reaction was this; 
will they think Sabathil has gone out 
Of his mind? Would it in any way 
damage his reputation as a harpsichord 
builder since this request was quite 
unusual? What would the purists say? 
He wanted to be sure that his name 
u.is aliened with a fine instrument. He 
is proud of creating very beautiful in- 
struments and naturally wanted his 
name only on those instruments. We 
had a long discussion with him and 
since this instrument we wanted him 
to build was most unusual for a con- 
temporary instrument and would be 
considered a gimick by many, he had 
some concern that his name would be- 
come associated with that. I think his 
interest in maintaining quality is dem- 
OflStrated by the answer he gave me 
when 1 asked him about his interest 
in producing kit instruments. He said 
he was not interested in marketing kit 
instruments because the end result 
might not be synomous with his idea 
of what a completed instrument should 
DC, and yet he would be associated 
with that instrument. 



into the design, the more he realized 
it would be possible. Then the possi- 
bilities of this common soundboard 
intrigued him and he believed he could 
get quite a remarkable sound from it 
if he built it. 



complete it. And he did work very 
hard from then on. 

HANEY: What happened when you 
finally received the word the harpsi- 
chord was completed and it was yours' 



HANKY: Since he had not built an 
instrument like this before, there must 
lnn-e been a great time lapse before 
he could quote a price, or could he 
quote a price at all? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: No. He didn't 

know wha, it would cost. He knew he 
«™l° have to spend many, manv 
hours on (he designing. 

HANEY: Ho v hng iid „ ^ 
y "" r *■ *™sion before he Z 

" »o»U cos, so much and lhee W °: 
<»<"<> be delivered wi ,hi n a ^ 
amount of time? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: We didn't 

an <* designed it And h ° Wn 

"" And the more he got 



Some time later we went into his 
workshop quite casually to try out the 
Bach double concerto on two of his 
instruments. After working for a while, 
we walked by the area in which he 
builds instruments and there we saw 
the shell of this instrument. We then 
realized that he was doing something 
about it. He hadn't let us know about 
it at all, so when we saw the shell 
we were very, very excited about it. 
Then he gave us the bad news. 

He said he didn't think he would 
ever finish it; that he didn't feel he had 
the courage to go on. 

I would go down to his shop al- 
most every other week to see how it 
was progressing and for a long time 
nothing was done. The empty shell 
just sat there unattended. Then he 
would work on it a little bit but not 
much. I would go down in another 
several weeks and nothing would be 
done. Each time I would encourage 
him to continue with it even though 
he was busy with other work at the 
time. This went on for some time and 
gradually we knew it would be finished 
and we hoped it would be finished in 
time for a series of concerts we were 
going to be be doing. 

But, at the last moment, we 
learned that it would not be ready in 
time so we had to use two separate 
harpsichords for that. He was very en- 
couraged by our performances and 
realized that we were both dedicated 
musicians and could handle such an 
instrument. He also realized that there 
was a great deal of interest in us as a 
duo team since we do have this 
empathy and through this we are able 
to turn the audiences on. He came to 
many of the concerts and he realized 
that we were able to communicate 
with each other as well as the audi- 



ence. 
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Gradually Sabathil began to work 
more and more on it and both his 
father and mother encouraged him to 



JOYCE RAWLINGS: We had gone 
down to his shop two weeks previous- 
ly and he had the strings in. It was 
finally finished as far as the strings 
were concerned. It hadn't been voiced 
or tuned but we tried it anyway. Of 
course it was horribly out of tune but 
we could get the germ of how it was 
going to sound. Even though it was not 
finished we could tell that the sound- 
ingboard was working as we hoped it 
would. This was a very exciting mo- 
ment for us. Then we waited very 
anxiously and I phoned every day, was 
it tuned?, was it tuned? and finally it 
was moved into an area all by itself. 
He had a very clever Chinese girl who 
did the voicing and she spent the next 
two weeks on it. She did all the finish- 
ing touches that the Chinese will pains- 
takingly do. She was the specialist who 
worked on all his big instruments and 
he had been waiting for her since she 
had been very busy on other things 
and could only come in part time. I 
asked her personally if she could de- 
vote full time to this very special in- 
strument and she agreed to do it. Then 
came the great day. 

Sabathil called and said that the 
instrument was finished and his father, 
who is now over 80, would make the 
final tuning. To be truthful, we 
couldn't wait for that final tuning. 

We drove down and played the 
Bach Double Concerto No. 1 straight 
through with glorious results. All work 
in the shop stopped and every one 
gathered around to listen to it. Now 
everyone in the shop was as excited 
about it as we were. With great diffi- 
culty we left the instrument and Mr. 
Sabathil Sr. did do the final tuning and 
the instrument was delivered the very 
next day. Then Sigurd did the touch 
up tuning in my home. 

HANEY: You then keep this large 
instrument in your home and not I 
your partner's studio? 
JOYCE RAWLINGS: Yes, I have a 
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home that lends itself very well to this. 
It is of Italian design with a large in- 
ner courtyard. It's built in a U shape 
and the courtyard walls are of glass. 
This permits a view of the courtyard 
from all the rooms. The house is sur- 
rounded by about 35 large white col- 
umns and a swimming pool on one 
side and so on, but the interesting 
part about the design, which is why I 
mention it at all, is this: The U shape 
keeps the sound in each area and 
doesn't travel around so I have five 
rooms for chamber music. And since 
I founded a chamber music society, 
my home is used very often for music 
of this nature and many groups can 
be playing at the same time without 
disturbing each other. My home is 
open every Saturday evening for 
chamber music. 

I have two seven foot four con- 
cert Steinway grands and two other 
six foot grands, a regular harpsichord, 
clavichord and then the large double 
ended harpsichord and another room 
which is free of musical instruments 
where we have our wood ensembles or 
string quartets and things of that na- 
ture. 

HANEY: Why do you think the 
double ended harpsichord is better 
than two separate harpsichords? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: Every instru- 
ment is different. If one listens to a 
recording of two harpsichords the de- 



lay factor and the differencing factor 
on the two instruments is most notice- 
able. We have listened to the C.B.C. 
tapes of our broadcasts on this instru- 
ment as well as international broad- 
casts of our concerts as well as on local 
television station who taped a per- 
formance in my own home, and there 
is no differential because it is one 
sound board and the vis-a-vie is pos- 
sible. True, it is 10 feet away, but at 
the same time the communication is 
excellent. We have always had this 
empathy with the two pianos or two 
harpsichords but the placing of two 
instruments is always difficult. Do you 
do them end to end, side by side, 
but here there is no problem. One 
just has to glance up and your partner 
is there. You can see him even if you 
don't look up because of the usual 
peripheral vision, somewhat like an 
orchestra being able to follow the con- 
ductor without watching him directly. 

With this instrument you know 
the sound board will respond instantly 
to what each of you are playing be- 
cause it is the same soundboard. An- 
other wonderful thing about it is that 
while two players are involved you 
really play as one person playing one 
instrument. This is not possible on any 
other combination of instruments. You 
see, the overtones on this instrument 
are quite extraordinary. When you are 
playing you can hear these overtones 
and it seems that you throw it back 



from one end to the other and you 
are very sensitive to this. And in fact, 
that is exactly what is happening. This 
wonderful soundboard is responding 
to string vibrations produced at both 
ends of the instruments and they mar- 
ry in great waves of glorious sound. 
You can feel this and hear it happen- 
ing as on no other instrument. 

HANEY: It must be a thrilling ex- 
perience. 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: It definitely is. 
And this is demonstrated so graphical- 
ly when we go to two pianos, and 
even though they are excellent instru- 
ments, they are still two instruments. 
My two Steinways are as closely 
matched as possible. It took a long 
time to find a perfect match for the 
superb instrument I had. Although I 
tried a number of Steinways which 
looked the same and were the same 
size, they were not a perfect match 
tonally. Finally I located it in Bonne, 
tonally. Finally I located it in Bonn, 
Germany, West. I contacted the Stein- 
way people in Germany and asked 
them to find a match for my instru- 
ment. They sent their master tech- 
nician to many cities in Germany and 
finally located this particular piano in 
Bonn, Germany, in the home of the 
Master Surgeon at the University. 
I had it shipped back and it 
is a perfect match, but it is 
not as perfect as the double 




Don _ Stagg and Joyce Ratings play their double ended harpsichord 
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ended harpsichord since the pianos arc 
two Instruments and the harpsichord is 
illy one instrument, not two in- 
struments trying to sound like one. 

HANEY: When I first heard of your 
harpsichord, one question came im- 
mediately to mind and that was the 
problem of maintaining the instrument 
since it has so very many choirs of 
Strings* Is this a problem? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: No. It is very 
stable. Sabathil has pride in the way 
he constructs his instruments with his 
special framing and it is extremely 
stable. We really don't have that kind 
oi problem, I own another smaller in- 
strument he built for me and it is also 
quite stable. Since Mr. Sabathil lives 
in the same city it is very easy for him 
to come across the Lions Gate bridge 
and tunc it for me whenever that 
should become necessary. My partner 
is also an excellent tuner, so I have 
double insurance should tuning be re- 
quired. Sabathil himself thought it 
might be a two hour job to tune the 
entire instrument before a concert. But 
he tuned it for us after it was moved 
a concert at the University of Brit- 
fell Columbia and because it had 
Kl remarkably in tune during the 
move, it only took him about three 
quarters of an hour. 



is going through and on this particular 
day when the harpsichord was due to 
be moved out they decided to put the 
tar, the black-top, down. It was at 
that point that the movers arrived on 
the scene. They were told they could 
not progress any further and that 
there was no access for a number of 
hours. Well, these movers arc prac- 
tically seven feet tall. Each of them is 
a giant of a man. They got out of their 
moving truck and stood in the road 
and said "We are coming through!" 

At that point, all opposition im- 
mediately vanished. They came 
through, moved the harpsichord over 
the new blacktop and on to the con- 
cert. 



JOYCE RAWLINGS: It was a tre- 
mendous success. The place was simp- 
ly packed. There was standing room 
only. And we were very gratified to 
receive a standing ovation when the 
concert ended. 



HANEY: Where was that premiere 
concert held? 



HANEY: What are the difficulties of 
Of moving such a huge instrument? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: We use the 
movers from the Queen Elizabeth 
Theater and they have told us that the 
wcght is of no factor, it's just the 10 

foot length that might pose a problem. 
One has ,<c .be sure there are no sharp 
tuns wh.ch must be made, but other 
^ when the pedals are removed it 
Must a matter of turning it on 'its 
*'de. They feel that it is not as heavy 

lh,° Vmg V iX f ° 0t piano so il is no 

P-Nem to them since they often move 
Kir .^r instruments. 

We did have one interesting epi- 
sode when the harpsichord had lobe 
m»ved from my home to the hall f 
*« premiere concert. We live in an 

road to a new main road which 



JOYCE RAWLINGS: That was at the 
University of British Columbia under 
the auspices of the Vancouver Wom- 
en's Musical Club which is the oldest 
musical club in Vancouver. In fact, 
perhaps the oldest club of any kind 
there, since it was founded in 1905. I 
am active in that group and am cur- 
rently Vice President. Leonard Marsh 
whose book "At Home With Music- 
is now available in several languages 
introduced the concert said that he 
could not think of a more fitting place 
to introduce our double ended harpsi- 
chord than the University of British 
Columbia. Therefore the faculty and 
staff were proud to welcome it to the 
home of culture, U.B.C. 

HANEY: What were your major con- 
cert numbers for this premiere per- 
formance? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: Well, the major 
ones were, of course, the two double 
harpsichord concerti of Bach. The two 
C-rmnors. The one which was from 
the two violin concerto, the D minor 
one, which Bach transposed down to 
n ™ nor ' and Wf ote out the orchestral 
Parts, was the one which opened the 
concert. We also did the other C min- 
or, the No. 3. We did those complete 
wth our own Chamber Music Society 
chamber orchestra. 



HANEY: Has interest in this unusual 
instrument grown since you have 
started appearing with it i n your 
region? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: Yes indeed. 
When Harmone Lewis came through 
on his way to Shawinagan Summer 
School of the Arts where he is head 
of harpsichord and organ, saw the in- 
strument, and wanted it. He said he 
would like it at the Shawinagan School 
of the Arts this summer for teaching 
purposes and he had a partner who 
would play it with him in concert. And 
in fact, they asked me for it. 

I refused their request because of 
happened after the concert at U.B.C. 
The entire audience swarmed up 
to see this instrument and in the course 
of events they broke several strings. 
They are so excited about the instru- 
ment that they can't keep their hands 
off it. People pull out the jacks, pluck 
the strings with their fingers, and that 
sort of thing. After the concert my 
partner and I were just swamped with 
people so we couldn't protect the in- 
strument. And even though the harp- 
sichord maker and his wife were there 
even they couldn't protect it enough to 
keep from having three strings broken. 
Fortunately it was after the concert. 

After experiencing this, I asked 
myself what would happen if this in- 
strument were left at Schawinagan 
School of the Arts for six weeks. It 
seemed a little selfish of me but I did 
not believe the harpsichord could have 
the constant protection it requires. 
HANEY: Since your harpsichord has 
four 5-octave keyboards, two It 
choirs, four 8' choirs, two 4' choirs, 
two nazard stops, six lute stops all of 
which are controlled by a total of 14 
pedals which gives the instrument an 
endless variety of sound quality and 
shades, how can you ever decide on 
what to use? 
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HAvpv „„ JOYCE RAWLINGS: The music ; ac 

HANEY: What was the response? (ermines what we will use. We don I 
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use the 1 6' very often and we frequent- 
ly leave off one of the 8' stops on 
the lower manual. Otherwise we de- 
cide about coupling as we work on 
each individual piece. 
HANEY: Are their occasions when 
your partner will have one registra- 
tion and you will have another? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: Yes and it is 
strikingly effective. During the initial 
concert at U.B.C. we felt that the 
audience would like to hear the instru- 
ment alone so after the concerti, we 
introduced a section called "Explor- 
ing the Sounds of the Double Ended 
Harpsichord." We started off with 
Frcscabaldi and Froberger. Then we 
turned to Handel and then we did the 
introductory pavane from the Mother 
Goose Suite by Ravel with very, very 
light registration. We ended up with a 
big surprise, as an encore the Jamaic- 
an Rhumba by Arthur Benjamin which 
we had done special registration for. 
The entire audience dissolved in joy- 
ous laughter. An interesting thing hap- 
pened at this point during the concert. 
A friend told me that there was 
a line of waitresses standing at the 
back of the hall waiting to serve at 
the reception which was to follow the 
concert. One of these waitresses, who 
probably did not have too much know- 
'edge of music, was really moved by 
the Jamaican Rhumba. As we played 
she starting moving, shifting and even- 
tually dancing to the music. Then 
another waitress caught the rhythm 
and started dancing too. Before we had 
finished the number, the entire line of 
waitresses was moving in time to the 
music. After that the entire audience 
Just rose to their feet and wanted more 
and more. We could have easily played 
f or another hour because the audience 
w as so fascinated with this instrument 
"nd the wonderful things it could do. 
Wc also improvised. We took an air 
b y Handel and did a lot of improvis- 
ln g to show that this is the type of 
m'ng one should do with a harpsi- 
ord. Wc personally announced each 
"umber and why we had selected it 
dn d also gave them some indication 
what effect we were trying to pro- 
Ucc - I think this was helpful to the 
audience. We felt they showed great 
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interest in the idea of improvising so 
we were very happy that we took the 
time to do it. 

HANEY: You have an unique in- 
strument and an unique talent for duo 
playing. Do you plan to take the in- 
strument on tour and introduce this 
type of harpsichord playing to other 
audiences? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: Yes, we plan 
to, within the time limits of our other 
activities, of course. We have been 
scheduled for more performances of 
the Bach concerti as well as the "Ex- 
ploring the Sounds of the Double End- 
ed Harpsichord". We are also applying 
for a performing grant from the Can- 
ada Council so we can take the in- 
strument and our music into various 
areas of the country. We are already 
scheduled to appear in some universi- 
ties. C.B.C. has made a documentary 
tape of our playing which will be 
shown nation wide in the near future. 

HANEY: Are you prepared to accept 
engagements outside Canada? 

JOYCE RAWLINGS: Yes. It's a 
question of transportation costs. In the 
case of two concerts which are now 
scheduled, the transportation costs 
have been absorbed by the people in- 
viting us. We are happy to appear but 
we do require these transportation 
costs be considered. And those costs 
are not unduly high. It's very much 
like the artist traveling with a piano 
or a harpsichord, since it is a single 
instrument. 

HANEY: Have you had any unique 
experiences with teaching or with pi- 
ano or harpsichord teachers since you 
have received this instrument? 



JOYCE RAWLINGS: Yes I have, and 
it pertains to my continuing work in 
furthering the use of the harpsichord 
and the music which was composed 
for it. 

In an attempt to try to get people 
to become more familiar with the 
harpsichord, I invited the Registered 
Music Teachers Association to put on 
a harpsichord and piano duel and re- 
quested that baroque music would be 
played on both instruments. I prepared 
six of my students playing many pieces 
from the baroque era from the very 
easy to the most difficult. The young- 
est performer was ten and the oldest 
performer was sixteen. They played 
everything from the small Bach minu- 
ets to the Preludes and Fugues and 
Fantasies. A like number of teachers 
prepared their students to do similar 
works on the piano. We then alter- 
nated these on the program. It was 
quite remarkable to see the wonderful 
part-playing and the wonderful under- 
standing of this baroque music from 
the harpsichordists and the difficulty 
the pianists experienced in obtaining 
a similar effect. There was no compari- 
son. These children who had had the 
opportunity to play on the harpsichord 
really understood the music. The 
teachers were most impressed. They 
realized that, over many years, they 
may have done their students a dis- 
service and felt that I had done them 
a service by introducing them to the 
harpsichord. 

HANEY: You teach both piano and 
harpsichord. Do you find students be- 
coming increasingly interested in the 
harpsichord? 

{Continued on page 9) 
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Rates: 25c per word. 10 word minimum. 
Payment must accompany order. Box 
iSSS, Denver, Colorado 8020k- 

Ad copy must be received no later than 60 days 
before publication date. 



BOOKS AND MUSIC: 



BOOKS AND MUSIC FOR HARPSICHORD. Stand- 
ard and contemporary works. Catalogue $1.00. 
Clavis Imports, 1110 Autery, Houston, Texas 
77006. 



16TH CENTURY MEDIEVAl CHURCH MUSIC 

manuscript, parchment 16"x22", authenticated, 
$30 sheet. Gallery LaRue, 9908 Robin Hill Lane, 
Dallas, Texas 75238. 



HARPSICHORD, EARLY PIANOFORTE Restoration, 
repairs. Agent for various new, used, Harpsi- 
chords. Bjarne B. Dahl, 1095 Valley Forge Dr., 
Sunnyvale, California 94087. 



JOHN MORLEY English Classical Harpsichords. 
Clavichords. Quick delivery. Safe shipment. 
Free catalogue. Write 4 Belmont Hill, London, 
S.E. 13, England. 



NEUPERT HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS. Old- 
est, finest. Free catalogue. MAGNAMUSIC, Shar- 
on, Connecticut 06069. 



SASSMAN HARPSICHORDS. Traditional Kasren- 
bau Construction. Eighteen Models. Brochures, 
Dealerships. Gregoire Harpsichord Shop, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 



INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE: KITS 



8TH CENTURY FRENCH HARPSICHORD in kit 

form. We offer an authentic reproduction of an 
antique French double manual harpsichord for 
amateur construction. The instrument has four 
registers and buff stop with a range of FF-q'" 
All parts are accurately pre-cut and ready for 
assembly. The kit includes detailed drawings and 
instructions and all necessary materials. For bro- 

w7u Writ ?. ^ Hubb3rd ' ,85R Lvma " Street, 
Waltnam, Massachusetts 02154. 



BURTON HARPSICHORDS AND VIRGINALS - 

Professional instruments in kit form. Burton Jacks 
(Patented), $195-$650. Write Burton Harpsichords 
917 "O" Street, Box 80222 (H), Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, 68501. 



STEIN FORTEPIANO REPLICAS. Custom instru- 
ments. Phil.p Belt, Fortep.ano Maker, Box 96, 
Battle Ground, Indiana 47920. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES: 



SEVEN FOOT, TWO-MANUAL SPERRHAKE harp- 
sichord (1961). "Bach" disposition, light walnut, 
good condition. $2500. Price, terms, negotiable. 
Write Book Cellar, 120 Main Street, Brattleboro, 
Vermont 05301. 



OPPORTUNITY TO MANAGE substantial and es- 
tablished U.S. agency for imported harpsichords 
with possibility of five-figure income. With or 
w.thout investment, former naturally improving 
income. Couple preferable, husband willing to 
travel somewhat. Box 4323-0, Denver, Colorado 
H< 1204, 



NEWMAN HARPSICHORDS. Fine hand-crafted in- 
struments at reasonable prices. Each instrument 
offers the maximum quality in tone and pro- 
jection of sound, as well as regulating and 
tuning stability, and visual elegance. Many mod- 
els, finishes and options. Newman Harpsichords 
2159 - 10th West, Seattle, Washington 98119 



ZUCKERMANN HARPSICHORDS & CLAVICHORDS 

are built by amateurs and professional builders 
from carefully selected and accurately pre-cut 
materials. Design and construction are based on 
the classical instruments because these are 
easiest to construct and most rewarding in tone. 
For information write Zuckermann Harpsichords, 
Inc., 160 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10013. 



PARTS, SUPPLIES, SERVICES 



HARPSICHORD PATTERNS. Precision full sized 
drawings of antique harpsichords, for the 
builder or organologist. Prices: $25 in paper, 
other media to $100 in mylar. Send $1 for de- 
scriptive brochure. R. K. Lee, 353 School Street, 
Watertown, Mass. 02172. 



EDUCATION: 



P?e Set 7 * T° M0NTESS0RI EDUCATION 

offi! s .7, ; ndergar,en and Teacher ***• 

07601 AV6nUe ' Hackensacl <, N. j. 



HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, kits assembled 

to order. F.rst class workmanship. Wilson Barry, PUBLICATIONS 

/6 Morton Street, Andover, Mass. 01810. (617) 

4/o-o28/. 



INSTRUMENTS: FOR SALE 



HARPSICHORDS, BEAUT.FUUY MADE and elab- 
S^White Pigeon Street, Constants, Michigan 



Pedal H HA k R ™ CH0RDS < Clavichords and 
soli Ha l? S '? hord >- Onerous and beautiful 
Itahl.7 el,able A1 ac,, °"' responsive soundboard, 

$895 air/, S °' Sh ° rt deliVer y' " rices from 
from S L2TS 9Uaran,ee - Brochure 25 cents 

Can J c r & S ° n ' 4 - 1084 Homer ' Vancouver, 
Canada. Excellent stereo LP available for $5 ppd. 



HARPSICHORD - FOB saic d « .. 

on 1769 Taskm D«. W u **""• Based 

, -. '"Kin Double. Upper lxfl' u.u i 

1x8', 1x4', Buff Ranno fp ■■■ 1 *: ' *' ' OWer 

, uuii. Kange FF-q ", 93" „ qo</ „ ,,„ 

weight 150 pounds V.M -1 1] ' 

including lid anc hi u Z°° 6 Cons,r ^tion, 
ivory arcaded keyboaTdT T^V^' '^ 
•mel finish with "It u 5 ; ^ red P ° lished «n- 
*<» fowling G en 9, a| ban e f and , mo,din9S - $4 '°°0- 



m od R ern C r ORDS ' , ClAVICHOR <« - Excel.ent 

m iftZT mstrumen,s b y Sperrhake. Beau- 

tL fl t et L y ' m ° dera,e P ri «5- Robert S. 
Taylor, 87,0 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 



HARPS.CHORDS CUSTOM BUILT from kits, reas- 

Av nJe P ; h Ced ;- Th ° maS Mercer ' 2 '5 Harrison 
Avenue, Christiana, Pennsylvania 17509. 



HARPSICHORDS, CLAVirwfto^c 

ANOS, by Neun^rt RW ' M0ZART * 

instrument *££ ** «* ««d late-mode. 

.955 West John Bets rIV" Wa " y P ° ,,ee ' 
9«n 49127. R ° ad ' Sf evensvil| e , Michi- 

20 ~~ The Harpsichord 



sore T AN h " ARPSIC »°RDS: Kits and acces- 

SLl , 'T Umentt cusfom built; pro- 

fesso al work fully guaranteed. Brochure and 

tw^, C 3 ar,Mil,er ' SCribnerPI -'^- 



2-MANUAL NEUPERT AA^„i ,- 

asednew ,966; 8 8' " C , ? T^' ""*" 



THE PIANO TECHNICIANS JOURNAL - The only 
publication written especially for piano tech- 
nicians and the allied trades. Full of pertinent 
technical and economic information. Ten issues 
per year. U.S. and Canada — 1 year $18; 2 
years $30; single copy $,.75. Foreign — 1 year 
$21; 2 years $36, single copy $2.00. The Journal 
of the Piano Technicians Guild, Inc., P. O. Box 
1813, Seattle, Washington 98111. 



PROTECT PAST ISSUES of "The Harpsichord. 
Custom binder titled in gold. Holds all issues of 
Volumes I, II, III. Includes comprehensive Read- 
ers Guide Index with more than 400 entries 
$6 post paid. I.H.S. P. O. Box 4323, Denver, 
Colorado 80204. 

SUBSCRIBING MEMBERSHIP in the International 
Harpsichord Society makes a unique and thought- 
ful gift which keeps on giving throughout the 
year. A wonderful way for a teacher to recog- 
nize exceptional progress by a student. Musi 
schools, public libraries and universities are 
most grateful for gift subscriptions from forme^ 
students or patrons. A personalized letter 1 
sent with each gift membership (with carbon 
you) telling the recipient of your kindness, ben 
$8 along with your name and the name of 
recipient. We'll do all the work from there, 
ternational Harpsichord Society, P. O. Box 4 
GM, Denver, Colorado 80204. 
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